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TIRED MOTHERS. 

A LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee, that has so much to bear ; 

A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 

Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight; — 

You do not prize this blessing over-much, 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 

But it is blessedness ! A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day, — 

We are so dull and thankless ; and too slow 

To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 

And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 

That, while I wore the badge of mother-hood, 

I did not kiss more oft, and tenderly, 

The little child that brought me only good. 

And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee ; 
This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that charters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne'er would nestle in your palm again ; 
If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart-ache then ! 

I wonder so that mothers ever fret, 

At little children clinging to their gown ; 

Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wet, 

Are ever black enough to make them frown. 

If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear its patter in my home once more : 

If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite, to reach the sky — 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah ! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ; — 
My singing birdling from its nest is flown ; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead ! 

— Mrs. Albert Smith. 



A SEPTEMBER REVERIE. 

The days which give us most pleasure are not 
those which are set down as gala days in the Calen- 
dar, but either. those which precede, or those which 
follow them. They cluster together — these with the 
promise of happy days to come, and those with the 
memory of happy days departed. We know not how 
it may be with others, but we expect them when win- 
ter and summer are over. We look for them in April, 
after the last rains have gone, and the first buds have 
come — an early twilight time, with twinkling dews 
in the grass, and a silvery light in the kindling sky. 
And we look for them in September, and find them 
then, as we find the evening twilight, which is their 
fittest emblem. We have endured the heat and bur- 
den of the summer days. They were intolerable while 
here, but now that they are gone we are willing to 
remember them pleasantly. We recall the happiest, 
which, in view of the past summer, is but another 
way of saying we recall the coolest, and live over our 
woodland rambles, and our thoughtful watches by 
the sea. We have only to give ourselves up to rev- 
erie, and the summer will return. It has returned. A 
moment ago we sat at our table, pen in hand, beating 
our brains for an idea, and now we are at the seaside. 

We are in a primitive little town on the sea-coast of 
Massachusetts. Twenty years ago it was bustling 
with life, but to-day it is dead. Where once great 
ships were built the grass grows, and the wharves 
are slowly crumbling. Year in and year out the in- 
sidious sea has eaten into the land, and the shingle 
is rolled further up the beach. The houses are old 
and weather-beaten, but there is a look of thrift 
about them, and their dwellers, who for the most 
part have no visible means of support, they appear 
to be rich enough to have two ministers, at least a 
portion of the year, and they talk of having a High 
School at no distant date. It is not of these worthy 
people that we think now, however they may flit 
before our mental vision, but of ourselves. We are 
sitting on the end of a long wharf, watching the 



waves. It is not exactly the Sea which we behold, 
for there are islands in the offing, but it is as much 
of the Sea as we care to have perpetually before our 
eyes. The movement of the Sea is there, and its in- 
finite changes : its desolation is wanting. We are 
never weary of it : we never can be weary of it. We 
have sat year after year where we sit now, and an 
inexhaustible sense of pleasure has poured in upon 
our souls. We are not* glad, we are not sad ; we are 
calm, and grave, and strong. All that was false about 
us has vanished. The wind has wafted away our 
worser part like a mist : the waves have swept it 
afar in their endless chase. 

What are we thinking of? We never know what 
we are thinking of when we look upon the sea. Our 
thoughts are too vague, too vast, to be apprehended. 
They are elemental. The poets have attempted to 
interpret them for us, but they have not succeeded. 
Byron has come the nearest to grasping the secret, 
but it has evaded him. Shelley has caught the feel- 
ing of the sea, or as much of it as haunts the Bay of 
Naples, and has fixed it for ever in his brilliant but 
mournful lines : . 

" I see the Deep's un trampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown ; 
I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion." 

The song is too sad for us, and our little land- 
locked bay. We prefer the breezy lyric of Whittier 
on Hampton Beach : 

" Good-bye to Pain and Care ! I take 
. Mine ease to-day ; 
Here, where these sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts away. 

I draw a freer breath — I seem 

Like all 1 see — 
Waves in the sun — the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam — 
And far-off sails which flit before the south wind free." 

We have sat by the sea a thousand times,, but 
never with the serious joy that we feel now. When 
we saw it last, in the body, it was July, and its waves 
burned like fire : to-day it is what we would have 
it— cool and clear. If a storm ever broke upon it, 
no trace of it remains : it is as placid as a mirror. It 
can no more be ruffled than the feeling with which 
we regard it, and which, if it was ever disturbed, has 
long since learned forgetful ness. 



" Grief is for the sea of men, 
By God's ocean it must weep." 



BISHOP'S OAK. 



Can the tree which spreads its branches wide 
above you, or the sweet fern leaf at your feet, so in- 
timately enter into your affairs as to play an import- 
ant part in your destiny, even after the manner of an 
intelligent and responsible agent? There certainly 
are agents whom we do not scruple to call so, who 
perform their part with quite as little betrayal of 
sympathy. 

Here was Bishop's Oak, which had been growing 
forty years, and had had nothing to do, but hold itself 
up in a dignified manner, embrace its opportunities 
and find the earth and the heavens on its side — 
which is all human nature has to do, we are told, and 
half believe — when two young men, approaching 
Bishop's Tavern toward the close of a dreadful day 
in the summer drought, saw it, and exclaimed to- 
gether. One of them became at once so excited that, 
in spite of the heat and his fatigue, he quickened his 
pace, and finally set off on a run. The other followed 
more slowly. For a moment or two it was even 
doubtful to himself whether he would follow at all ; 
for, suddenly, he had discovered that they were 
within a stone's throw of the Deer's Head Inn, from 
which he had departed alone by night, fifteen years 
before, as a bond-child escaping from a hateful bond- 
age. Under that very tree he had stood and told 
little Delph not to cry, crying himself meanwhile ; 
and though he had told her then that he would come 
again, in the years that had followed he had made 
himself quite another promise. With the old life he 
had buried the old purpose. And. yet, here he was ! 

All at once he now said to himself, " I'm here, and 



I'll go on — but they'll never know me, and they 
never shall know me, if they are alive. Old Bishop, 
though, must have come to the end of his rope 
before this." And so deciding, he went on to join 
his companion. 

" Do you see that knee up there ? " the young fel- 
low shouted, as they stood together beneath the oak. 
"How splendidly that great branch fits into the 
trunk! What a curve the builders can get from it." 
"The tree is a landmark," answered the other, 
with considerably less enthusiasm. 

" That is clear enough. We'll have it though." 
"I don't know. I lived in this region once; but 
mum's the word! Call me Tiffany, and see if any 
body recognizes me ; if I thought there was any 
danger, I would back out of this job. There isn't 
any one here I want to see, if the same folk are 
around that used to keep the tavern." 

Young Lewis looked at his companion altogether 
amazed. After a moment he laughed, and said, 
" Mum's the word. We'll carry the tree off" between 
us as a souvenir." 

" Not a leaf of it ! I should feel," said young Mr. 
Tiffany, looking up into the glorious green above 
him, " as if I had committed a murder. Do you think 
a tree has no feeling? " 

" You sentimental humbug ! What an eye to busi- 
ness you have, to be sure ! " 

" Let us order our supper." said the sentimental- 
ist " I'm as hungry as a bear." 

The landlord of the Deer's Head Inn was standing 
on the steps of the two-story white frame building, 
which was the pride of his life, and the like of which 
you may see fifty times repeated in your country 
rambles on a summer's day, when the young men 
came in sight. 

"A couple of swells," he said to himself, with a 
decision that showed no sense of difficulty^ in decid- 
ing upon men. 

He meant, perhaps, that they were uncommonly 
well-dressed youths, such as are accustomed to find 
satisfaction in the looking-glass. Any mother on 
the face of the wide earth might, in fact, have felt 
proud to own young Lewis as her son. Such a figure 
and bearing, and such health, one would not see re- 
peated often in a regiment of men. Tiffany, two or 
three inches shorter, had been dealt with less kindly 
by nature in every external particular, yet, considered 
apart by himself, his dark countenance and bright 
eyes would have presented their attractions. 

The round and red-faced innkeeper, gray-rhaired, 
slow-moving, good-natured, as usual, stood on the 
topmost step of the flight leading to his door, ready 
to welcome the strangers, and as there were no 
horses to put out he had only to step into the hall, 
shout " Delphy," and order "supper for two." 

The young stranger, who had been a child fifteen 
years ago, and had then found in this old man an ob- 
ject of terror, needed now no further information 
than was given him by his own wary senses. 

Having brought his eyes to bear with bleared dis-^ 
crimination upon the new comers, Bishop speedily 
discovered that the slender, swift-moving, dark- 
browed Tiffany was the man of the two, and that the 
other "swell" would be a good fellow to talk and 
smoke with that evening, so he paid court to both. 

The supper-bell soon sounding, the young men 
found themselves forthwith seated at one end of the 
tavern-table, and waited on by the innkeeper's daugh- 
ter, a girl whom apparently no amount of work could 
throw off her balance. That the burden of the " Pub- 
lic " had not been borne by her good-for-nothing 
father was perfectly manifest; had much serving 
given to those blue eyes their thoughtful, wistful 
look, and to her features the expression of anxious 
foreboding which appeared to be permanently fixed 
in them ? 

The travelers addressed themselves to the dishes 
before them with an earnestness which showed their 
purpose to make an end of them. They seemed hardly 
to see the girl who waited on them, until just as the 
innkeeper entered the room and sat down near the 
table — then Tiffany appeared to notice that she was 
a very pretty girl, and to wonder whether she could 
be aware of the fact. 

The inn keeper had evidently dropped in to con- 
tinue the conversation begun in his bar-room before 
the call to supper, for he said, as he sat down, 

"I've had offers before for that old fellow; but i' 
never had the mind, yet, to let him go." 

" You'll think better of it this time, I'm sure," said 
Lewis, helping himself with liberal hand from two or 
three dishes in swift succession. 
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" I don't know. It's the only tree on the corner, 
you see, and you'd be amazed to know how it breaks 
the heat of summer, and the cast winds in winter: 
we couldn't well get on without it." 

" May be the squirrels have inquired within ; it's 
an old tree," said Lewis with indifference. 

"Sound as a roach, sir!- You don't see no wood- 
peckers on them limbs, and there are enough of the 
little rascals prying around here, I assure you." 

" If you conclude to sell," said Tiffany, "you'll 
give us the refusal ? " 

"Well — well — yes — yes — I'll give you the re- 
fusal. I wouldn't take anything short of fifty dol- 
lars, though, understand." As he spoke, the inn- 
keeper brought his hand down on the table with an 
emphasis which made the dishes rattle. 

"Just twenty-five more than we have paid yet," 
said Tiffany, looking at Lewis. 

"It's a capital knee," returned Lewis. "I never 
saw a better. It's worth full twenty-five dollars, and 
you will have at least three cords of wood from it 
after we've taken what we want." 

" Wood isn't that high with us," answered Bishop, 
dryly, with a wise smile, which assured Lewis that 
he must try again. 

" Let us go out, and take another look at it before 
dark," he said, swallowing his hot tea without win- 
cing. " We must be off early in the morning, Tif- 
fany." 

Tiffany, instead of responding, sat still and ate his 
supper, evidently intent on taking his ease at his 
inn. 

"I've tramped as long as I can afford to on an 
empty stomach," he said ; and then he looked to- 
ward the innkeeper's daughter, and saw that she still 
stood ready to wait on him. 

" Delphy will attend to j^ou," said Bishop, and he 
went out with Lewis. 

They had hardly gone from the room when ' the 
pent-up painful apprehension of the girl in waiting 
betrayed itself. 

As she placed another cup of tea beside Tiffany's 
plate, she asked, and great was his satisfaction that 
her interrogation had taken this form, instead of 
another — which he had almost apprehended — 

" What is it you talk of buying of father ? " 

The question seemed to demand that the young 
man should look straight at Delphy, and continue to 
look at her while he answered ; accordingly he did so. 

"The oak-tree on the corner opposite," he said; 
and, but for the mustache and whiskers, which 
nearly covered the lower half of his face, he might 
not have looked so much like a model of indiffer- 
ence as he then did; for he became suddenly aware 
that she had recollections, and that because of them, 
the tree was dear to her. 

"You do not mean to cut it down ! " she exclaimed. 
" You might as well ask father for his eyes." 

" Oh, I don't know about that," said he, " I hope 
he won't be unreasonable. We arc buying for ship- 
builders, and I never saw a better knee than can be 
got out of the tree. Within a year, perhaps, your old 
oak may be launched on the ocean. That's something 
to think of." The girl seemed to reflect — then she 
said with decision, but with the plaintive tone of one 
upon whom too weighty burdens have been laid — 
burdens of sorrow, and of responsibility — 

" Don't offer father fifty dollars, please. It is worth 
more than that. It is worth more than you can pay ! 
No amount of money ought to be able to buy it." 

" Why," said Tiffany, " if you feel that way ! I had 
no idea that you would." 

" It has been the most beautiful thing to me all my 
life," said Delphy. " It is the only thing left here, 
almost." 

Tiffany looked at her, and said to himself, " I hope 
you won't cry ; " and she said to herself, as if answer- 
ing the wish, " I won't." 

There are natures which, it is evident, are made 
solely for the comfort and well-being of others ; they 
are never thought of — only their resources. In the 
distribution of the prizes of life they are always for- 
gotten. Was Delphy one of these ? It almost seemed 
so. But, upon these patient payers of everybody's 
taxes, there is usually at last a duty imposed, and it 
is as if the earth were rent, and the heavens rolled 
together. Then what amazement all round. 

When Tiffany answered Delphy, who had now evi- 
dently passed through some such experience, there 
was a little tremor in his voice. 

" If that is true," he said, " you need not feel dis- 
turbed. I wouldn't consent to take the oak at any 
price. Indeed, you need not think I would." 



"Oh, thank you," said Delphy. And now, what an 
amount of table serving, in this gentleman's behalf, 
was she not capable of! But Tiffany had made an 
end of eating, and rising he drew forth his cigar 
case. 

" Have you a match handy?" he asked. 

Delphy brought him a match. 

" It's getting dark," said he. " Too late for looking 
at trees. We have walked twenty-five miles to-day, 
I suppose." So, instead of going out to join his 
friend, he walked to one of the front windows of the 
dining room, and sat down. 

Delphy cleared the table, and as she went to and 
fro Tiffany seemed to find some satisfaction in watch- 
ing her easy and all but noiseless motions. 

When all was done, and she was about to leave the 
room, she lingered yet a moment to say, " If 3>-ou will 
do as you said, I will say no more about it. I don't 
want to oppose my father, but that tree must not be 
touched." 

" It shall surely be as you wish," said Tiffany, and 
when she had gone from the room he took his cigar 
from his mouth, and closed his eyes. " Poor Delph ! " 
he said to himself, " I will promise at least as much 
as that ; but dear me ! I am sorry I came here — I 
wish I had not seen her — what a wreck the whole 
concern is ! " Presently, in spite of these somewhat 
gloomy words, a bright smile overspread his face — 
but not such a smile as ever breaks into laughter; 
and then he arose, and all but expressed aloud his 
satisfaction that he was the master of his own secret, 
and would continue to be so. Whether he smiled, 
thinking that poor Delph was a perfect beauty, or 
because she loved the old oak so valiantly, or for 
some reason less praiseworthy, is just now no con- 
cern of ours. Let him smile. 

While he walked and smiled, his cigar between his 
fingers, the innkeeper came in, and the three sat 
down in the bar-room, and smoked, and talked — 
Bishop telling tales about old times, and the days 
when he first came into this country, long before the 
railroads, in the prosperous days of the stage-coach, 
when it was worth a live man's while to keep a pub- 
lic house. All this had interest for Tiffany, and he 
encouraged the tale-telling, though he hearkened as 
if in spite of himself until Lewis asked, almost angrily, 
whether they were to be paid for the beds they were 
kept out of by this talk. 

" You don't mean to give fifty dollars for that oak !" 
said Tiffany to Lewis, the minute they closed the door 
of their chamber behind them. 

" I do, and I expect to g6t an honor for my decision 
when we go back with our trophy. When you hear 
what's said about my knee you'll see your own' s out 
of joint." 

"You may find you have been too free with another 
man's money." 

" There's not another oak like that, though, within 
a hundred miles." 

" Nor another such tough customer." 

" Ha, Tif ! Is he your old chap ? I forgot all about 
that." 

" Yes. Not another word on that point, though, 
till we are twenty-four hours out of this." The next 
'minute Lewis was asleep. 

. By daybreak Tiffany was out surveying the oak. 
About sunrise Lewis joined him. Tiffany had gath- 
ered a handkerchief full of acorn cups, and taken the 
circumference of the oak. 

" Isn't it a prize ? " asked Lewis. 

"Most too big a one, like the elephant. I should 
feel like a hangman, if I could bring my mind to take 
off the head of a tree like that. Just as I said before, 
it can't be done." 

" Wait till you've had your breakfast. I got a 
scent of brook trout as I came round the house. 
Upon my word, Tif, I'd be ashamed to give twenty- 
five for that oak, when I remember what trees we 
have paid the same amount of money for." 

" I'd be ashamed to take the tree at any price. 
See how it fits into that corner of the field,, and how 
dreadfully the house and stables would look without 
it.- They say we are on the edge of splendid forest 
land. I'll do all my sentimentalizing over this oak, 
and )'ou may have your way with the rest, sure as my 
name is Ben Tiffany." 

At that, both laughed, and Lewis understood that 
it would be better now for him to yield. 

"We can come back this way," he said, "if we find 
that we've gone farther only to fare worse." 

So the fifty dollars, which the innkeeper, had felt 
snugly deposited in the bottom of his pocket, were 
not deposited there, and the tree waved in the wind 



as unconscious that henceforth there was a price set 
upon its head, as the best among us. 

" I don't think we have done our duty by the oak, 
though," said Tiffany to Delphy, who was drawing 
water from the well. It was after breakfast, and the 
young men were about to set off. " The tree might 
have had a longer life on the sea than on the land. 
It would have had an honorable career opened to it 
on the ocean, and there isn't anybody to warrant you 
against a flash of lightning. Any day it may be torn 
into splinters, and, if it is, it will be good for nothing 
except kindling wood." 

"We must all take our chances," said Delphy; 
and it was clear that on most occasions she would 
know precisely her own value. 

" I have said to Mr. Lewis, though," continued Mr. 
Tiffany, hesitating, perhaps doubting the wisdom of 
prolonging the talk, " if we don't succeed in the 
forest, we will come back this way, and talk about 
the tree again." 

" Oh ! isn't that all over? " 

" I hope so, truly." Tiffany could not, try though 
he might, avoid seeing and meeting the painful look 
with which this exclamation of Dclphy's was accom- 
panied. " I am sure I shall be glad if we find what 
we Avant further in. Is there plenty of trout in your 
brooks ? I haven't seen any place half so pleasant 
as this seems to me." In fact Tiffany had many 
times said the same thing to himself that morning, 
and now, like a simpleton, he repeated it, as if for her 
edification. 

" Gentlemen say it is the best place in the country 
for fishing. It ought to be good for something, now 
we have a stage only once a week," she answered, 
quite eloquent in earnestness. 

" I should say the fish would never have a scare 
here. It is the stillest place I was ever in. Is there 
anybody in the house, or out of it, except your father 
and you ? " 

" Philip — my brother, and our old Martha. That's 
all." 

" I haven't seen him." 

" No ; he is attending the county Fair. Father is 
calling. Somebody wants a meal. I must go." 

" Must you go ? " 

" Delph ! here ! right away ! " shouted old Bishop. 

" Well," she said, "good-by. I thank you for being 
so kind about the old oak. You said the lightning 
might strike it — that would be as if a friend had died 
whose life couldn't be saved. But shame to us, if we 
could sell it, and see it hacked to pieces before our 
eyes ! You think so, too ! " 

" I do ; I do," said Tiffany. 

" I knew it," she answered, with a sudden glad 
look. " Coming, father ! " and she sped away. Poor 
Delphy ! 

Must I add that, half an hour later, when the )'oung 
men were on their way to the forest, Tiffany was 
rather glad that they had left the old inn behind 
them ? and that, as Delphy ran to and fro, waiting on 
tired, hungry travelers all day, she asked herself, 
" Will they ever come again ? " I must add, that 
when our travelers had walked a mile, perhaps, Tif- 
fany slipped the carnelian seal-ring, which he wore, 
from his hand into his pocket, thinking of Delphy's 
unringed fingers, which labor had done its best to 
unshape. Can you believe that, young gentlemen ? 
******* 

Philip came home that day, and reported that fires 
were raging in the woods to the north and east ; and 
that, in consequence of the long drought, everything 
was being licked up by the flames. T^he wind chang- 
ing that night confirmed the intelligence ; the sky 
was heavily overcast, and the air became an exasper- 
ating burden. 

It was south-west that Mr. Tiffany and Mr. Lewis 
had turned their steps, Delphy reminded herself, and 
her thoughts found it more pleasant to follow them 
through the woods than to penetrate the region of 
fire and smoke. There were neighbors, it was true,, 
who, if the fire kept on, might suffer from its- rav- 
ages somewhat — but, what, if the time had come 
when the heart of the girl was to ascend to a high 
place among the mountains, and was not to be hin- 
dered? It was certainly by no act of her own will 
that she ascended, and by no action of her will, prob- 
ably, could she have hindered herself from ascending. 
The wind continuing to blow in the same direction 
steadily, hour after hour, by noon next day the neigh- 
bors began to assemble at the tavern, their rallying 
place in unusual emergencies ; and by afternoon it 
was thought advisable to send out men to ascertain 
the advance the fire was making. All the next day 
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the sound of axes might have been heard in the 
woods near by, till a wide space had been cleared. 
This road, it was thought, the fire would not easily 
pass. And, had not the flames so exalted themselves, 
the protection would have sufficed, but the air was 
filled with brands tossed from the burning; and the 
waving topmost boughs caught the red tokens, as in 
the frolic of madness, till the woodmen leaned on 
their axes exhausted and despairing; and some of 
them besought the Invisible Powers that the ele- 
ments might no longer be permitted to baffle them. 

Little suspicion had he of the fact, but the inn- 
keeper's day had 
come. From loi- 
tering about and 
directing others 
in his usual fash- 
ion, he found 
himself, almost 
for the first time 
in his life, work- 
ing with frantic 
energy. During 
a long life he had 
proved that very 
few things in the 
way of labor ev- 
er " paid," but 
now he did not 
hesitate to risk 
life for his house 
and home ! 

Three days of 
hard work, and 
of harder drink- 
ing, opened the 
door to death, 
and though he 
had the satisfac- 
tion of lyi ng 
down under what 
was left of his 
roof, and of 
breathing his last 
on his own bed, 
still, if the choice 
of life or of prop- 
erty had been of- 
fered. him in that 
exigence, Bishop 
would have cho- 
sen to hear his 
neighbors in the 
bar-room below 
discussing his 
chances. 

A month had 
scarcely elapsed 
since the even- 
ing the young 
timber-buyers 
came to the 
house, when he 
lay in the wing 
of the tavern, 
the only portion 
saved from the 
fire — and he was 
dying. It was 
said by true pro- 
phets that he 
would not be 
able to live the 
night through. 

Delphy was 
with her father, 
and Phil, his 

only son and unquestionable representative, and the 
heart of the old man softened, looking on these two 
who had borne the burden of a dreary day. 

The wind was blowing now from the south-west, 
and the air, relieved of its suffocating load, was sweet 
and fresh and balmy again. The little birds might 
sing and relieve the awful stillness. 

Delphy sat beside her father, unmindful now though 
many should come and go. Such fare as the tran- 
sient passenger might need was prepared by Martha. 
Never again would the ear of the traveler hear the 
innkeeper's loud, proud shout for Delphy ; or behold 
the quick responding vision of a girl, who seemed 
more likely to have dropped from the skies than to 
come up into being from that house of Bishop's. 

Yet there did come, as the twilight deepened, what 



proved to be an authoritative call for Delphy. Since 
sunset a traveler had been making his way steadily 
toward the inn which he had seen afar off — for it was 
now as a city set upon a hill in the midst of desola- 
tion — and on his face had been deepening an ex- 
pression of determination that said much more than 
that he was a hungry man hasting towards refresh- 
ment and shelter for the night. 

He had not walked on in this steady, resolute man- 
ner from the moment when he parted with Lewis ; he 
had sometimes lingered ; sometimes he had looked 
back ; but, from the instant when he began to under- 
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stand that the fire had extended towards Stag-head 
Inn, he knew that he was on the right path ; that wis- 
dom was directing his steps — he would have a wel- 
come, and he would deserve it; and — he would be 
glad to see its signs ! 

While she sat by that bedside watching the stupor 
which she supposed was sleep, and thinking painful 
thoughts which would have tearful witness only in 
solitude, Delphy heard the voice of Tiffany below, 
asking for the innkeeper. 

She could not be mistaken — all the doors stood 
open — the house was perfectly still; at the sound, 
she stood up, and the old man opened his eyes. "The 
boys are back," he said with a smile; "they may as 
well make their bargain." Then, as if in some sort 
of answer to these whispered words, light steps were 



heard upon the stairs, and Tiffany stood in the door- 
way of the inn. 

" For God's sake what does this mean ! " said he. 
"I've saved the old oak for you, Tif!" said the 
innkeeper, and he had not spoken so many words 
before alt day. " You ought to have been here to 
fight the fire ; you said you would like to see one in 
the woods:" 

" I've seen enough ! " said the young man. " I've 
been creeping along between two fires these three 
days, just to get back to you." 

" Delph, do you hear? Supper for the young gen- 
tleman ! " 

" Stay where 
you are," said 
Tiffany. "I don't 
want supper. I 
came back to see 
you all together, 
and to tell 3'ou 
something. Do 
any of you know 
me? Don't you, 
Phil? Didn't you 
guess after I was 
gone? Delphy, 
didn't you ? " 

"Oh, Bob!" 
exclaimed Del- 
phy, and it was 
as if a drowning 
person should 
cease to cling to 
his spar, and 
trust himself, in 
the uttermost 
extremity, to the 
great deep itself. 
All that was in 
her voice. 

" Bob Wake- 
man — let me 
look at you ! — 
give me a little 
light," sa'id the 
old innkeeper, 
slowly, and he 
opened his eyes 
wide, but the 
dimness which 
mortal will can- 
not control had 
fallen on them. 
He groped for 
Bob's hands; he 
could think and 
speak yet, but 
the sight which 
his eyes desired 
they would nev- 
er again see. 

" I knew you'd 
come back — I 
always expected 
you — I wanted 
you," he said. 
"You come just 
in time. Hark ! 
] hear the stage- 
horn. Yes, sir, 
there's some- 
thing for you to 
look after, Bob, 
right here. Bless 
you ! I kept a 
looking." 

" It is what I 
came back for, Captain," was the low-voiced answer. 
That was the last sound that fell upon Bishop's ears. 
Between the living and the dead the young man stood, 
making death less terrible, and filling life with heav- 
en's own peace. 

You may see the Bishop's Oak still flourishing on 
its corner, in a green old age, but no sign remains on 
the face of the earth, of the old inn. There are two, 
however, who recall — who never can forget — a dark 
day and a bitter parting beneath that tree ; when the 
boy went out into the world to seek his fortune, and 
the girl stayed home to drudge ; and the transcendent 
hour, when a man and woman, standing within its 
shadows, looked forward on a path not broad and 
smooth, yet strangely inviting, because — wide 
enough for both. — Caroline Cheesebro '. 



